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Cleaereta (p. 61), Palestrio for Palaestrio (p. 115) 
and the omission of a colon after excepto (p. 76). 

The seemingly exhaustive citation of the testimony 
of Plautus and Terence leaves opportunity to won- 
der that certain references were omitted, yet the 
evidence of careful compilation leads to the im- 
pression that such were disregarded rather than 
overlooked. Other pertinent matter might have 
been cited from the scholia of the minor source, 
Donatus, and the barrenness of categories relieved 
by the introduction of more illustrative material 
from the general literature. The writer has, how- 
ever, achieved her essential aims with laudable thor- 
oughness and given by dependable method a useful 
compendium of interesting information. 

Princbton University. John W. BASORE. 



The Trinummus of Plautus. Edited with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by H. R. Fairclough. New 
York: The MacMillan Company. (1909.) Pp. 
xxxiv+118. 60 cents net. 

This is a compact edition with brief notes, on 
the same plan as the earlier volumes in the series 
appearing under the direction of Professor J. C. 
Egbert. The text is in substantial agreement with 
that of Leo (1896) and that of Lindsay (1903). A 
few other readings adopted may be mentioned : face, 
I74;vestipica, 251; opperiam, 391; satillum, 492; hue, 
857- 

An introduction of some length deals with the 
Life and Works of Plautus; Prosody; Meter; and 
the Plot of the Trinummus. An interesting feature 
is an analysis of the Canticum, vss. 223-300, based 
on Leo's Plautinische Cantica und die Hellenistische 
Lyrik (1897)— the first instance of the sort, as far as 
I know, in any edition in English. 

It is cause for some surprise that the language 
of Plautus is not discussed in this introduction; its 
archaisms in forms and syntax, and its wavering 
and unstable character are not even alluded to here. 
If it is in harmony with the general plan of brevity 
in the series to devote fourteen pages to minutiae 
of prosody and meter, it surely would have been 
consistent — and an economic use of space as well — 
to devote at least half that number of pages to an 
outline sketch of the chief linguistic peculiarities, 
such as Professor Fairclough has included in his 
edition of the Andria of Terence (pp. lxxi-lxxxi). 
As it is, the Notes are continually stating classical 
equivalents for the archaic forms, with rarely a hint 
or explanation of the real relation of the two, and 
with no attempt to group such peculiarities under 
any broad classifications of phonetic development. 
This is an omission that most teachers will regret. 
A brevity that demands the omission of such a 
sketch should also have excluded the sketch given 
of meter and prosody. 

The Notes are relatively generous, covering about 



as many pages as the text itself; they show the in- 
fluence of Brix's edition. There is a considerable 
repetition of statements on archaic forms, as just 
remarked. The notes on forms constitute the weak- 
est and most disappointing feature of the whole 
book. They are frequently so worded as to be not 
easily understood, or even misleading; sometimes 
they omit such saving qualifications as 'usually' or 
'generally', or are even questionable in point of fact. 
The following quotations from the Notes will show 
some of these inadvertences, and some other matters 
worthy of notice. 

37. "odiossae: archaic for odiosae through an in- 
termediate odionsus". Odionsus is of course first 
in the series, not second. 

60. "faxo (fac-so) is really an aorist subjunctive 
with future force". This is better than the common 
statement that such forms are future perfect. An- 
other explanation is that such forms are futures, 
out and out ; what Sommer says in his Handbuch 
(pp. 624, 625) approximates closely to this. 

86. "The passive infinitive in -ier is used by Plaut- 
us only at the end of a line." As a matter of fact, 
it occurs medially in Mil. 1073, Cas. 220, 723 (all 
snapaestic) ; and in Men. 1006 and Poen. 742 (both 
iambic). 

108. The comment on the measurement of eius 
is misleading. A very careful statement is that in 
the revised Lane, 133 (2). 

112. "ipsus=ipse, the latter being a weakened 
form". This is little less than astounding. "Die 

nominale Endung [ipso*, ips«j] scheint 

alt zu sein, ohne dass ein Grund fur diese Eigentiim- 
lichkeit aufzufinden ware" (Sommer, p. 460). Even 
clearer is the statement of Lindsay (Lat. Lang., p. 

44i). 

176. The unique syntax of this verse is passed 
over without mention. 

297. This verse is called (p. xxx) an anapaestic 
dimeter, and the editor, following Leo's note, says 
that "uiuito, a cretic word . . . which is perhaps 
pronounced as a dissyllable". This seems more 
than doubtful; cf. Lindsay, Captivi, editio maior, p. 
22. This verse is called a cretic tetrameter catalectic 
in the small Gotz-Scholl edition (v. 295 in their 
numbering). 

324. "autumo is a lengthened form of aio". So 
says the Harper Lexicon of 1879, to be sure. The 
attractive etymology of Wharton (aui-tumo, cf. 
if 1 0), accepted by Lindsay (Lat. Lang. pp. 180, 
23s), is rejected by Walde (p. 58); but whether 
autumo comes from autem (so Zimmermann, with 
Walde's approval) or not, to derive it from aio is 
certainly not to be thought of. 

436. "duint used only at the end of a verse". 

Yet perduit (Poen. 740, iambic), duint (Pseud. 937, 
anapaestic), and perduit (Men. 451, trochaic) all 
occur medially. 
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532. "fieri at the end of a verse; otherwise fieri". 
Yet Am. 567 (bacchiac), and Poen. 1056 (iambic 
senarius) show fieri medially. The instance in 
Poen. 1056 cannot be explained as occurring at a 
colon end of the type discovered by Jacobsohn 
(1904). 

591. The note is meaningless until we realize that 
a semi-colon inserted between impetraui and abiret 
(top of p. 86) will restore sense by marking off 
clearly the paratactic stage; but even with correct 
punctuation the note seems too brief to be under- 
stood by the student. 

826.. "Contra is always an adverb in Plautus". 
Generally, but not always; contra is a preposition 
twice in Persa 13, and a third instance is found in 
Pseud. 156. 

939. "isti=iuisti". It seems a pity to resurrect 
this old error. See Lane, 767. 

1 126. "quoi: a peculiar genitive form (=quoius, 
reduced to quois, quoi". This is the suggestion 
given in Sommer (1902) ; but Sommer himself calls 

this explanation "moglich vielleicht" (p. 471). 

The older explanation (see Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 
431) still seems to have its value. 

1136. "hoc: this subject". It seems likely that 
/10c commodum is an adverbial phrase, like nunc 
ipsum, Bacchides 940 and Cic. Att. 10.4.10. Cf. 'the 
noo'='now'. 

The notes contain some interesting and apt cita- 
tions of parallel passages from Shakspere, Tennyson, 
and others, that have escaped previous editors. 
Ohio State University. ARTHUR W. HoDGMAN. 



On March 7 Professor J. S. Reid, of Cambridge 
University, England, gave his first lecture on The 
Place of the Municipality in Ancient Civilization, 
and particularly in that of the Roman Empire (see 
The Classical Weekly, 3.151). 

The town, said Professor Reid, was the chief 
constituent of the Roman Empire. The Empire 
itself had its source in a small town. No develop- 
ment in the history of the human race is so stupen- 
dous as this— that a tiny city should bring within its 
power all the elements of ancient culture, whether 
Greek or Oriental, and besides all the Western bar- 
barians who had been wholly untouched by Greek 
or Oriental influences. Roman history is municipal 
rather than imperial. Ancient historians, as Livy 
and Tacitus, are pre-eminently interested in town 
life at Rome; they deal with other matters only in 
connection with this; Rome the town is constantly 
in the foreground ; glimpses of other parts of the 
Empire are few and transient. 

Through the excavations and inscriptions our 
knowledge of the Roman Empire has been com- 
pletely transformed. The mass of information, how- 
ever, entails some loss — the field is now so vast 
that there is little hope of a new Gibbon to illuminate 
the whole. 

We tend to look upon the Empire as a collection 
of provinces, mainly determined by nationalities, but 
the Romans in the time of Augustus had quite a 
different view. They regarded it as a collection of 
municipalities. These conformed to a general type, 



but there was a distinct line of demarcation be- 
tween the Hellenized East and the Romanized West, 
resulting in profound differences of administration, 
until finally the separation between the Eastern and 
the Western Empires resulted. 

Professor Reid proposes to deal mainly with Ital- 
ianized towns in Western lands in the Roman 
period ; and in the main with their historical aspects 
and their influence on the Roman Empire. 

The ancients made a sharp distinction between 
city and village communities. A normal city must 
have either complete autonomy or a considerable 
measure of it; it always (at any rate at first) had 
a ring of fortifications round it; it possessed terri- 
tory outside this; it had a council, magistrates, 
citizen assembly; its own gods, and priests to serve 
them. A city that had lost its autonomy was regard- 
ed as dead; Capua, punished for its support of 
Hannibal, was still the second city of Italy in pop- 
ulation and trade, but was looked on as politically 
dead until restored to civic rights by Julius Caesar. 

Local patriotism was a great force, as we see 
from the inscriptions. The Romans, perhaps the 
greatest political opportunists the world has ever 
seen, utilized this force; they followed the line of 
least resistance in their dealing with the subject 
races. They tolerated local diversities, and seldom 
put down even cruel local cults, nor did they ever 
attempt to stamp out the local language. Before 
Diocletian there were few general enactments made 
for the whole Empire; even in law many local 
peculiarities were allowed to exist; the growth of 
uniformity was due largely to pressure from below. 
The great example of this is the refusal of Rome 
to give citizenship to the Italian allies until com- 
pelled to do so in 90 B. C by the Social War — 
one of the most momentous struggles in the history 
of civilization. The victory of the allies decided 
that Roman law, language, and institutions should 
spread over the whole West. The unification of 
Italy was the first step. 

Rome is the only city in history that has ever 
been able to build up a lasting imperial power, and 
the reason of her success was the leaving of auton- 
omy to the towns. 
Barnard Gollege. G. M. HlRST. 



In his second lecture Professor Reid began by 
pointing out that the influence of Rome in the 
Italian peninsula was spread by the creation of 
new municipalities. By the time of the Hannibalic 
War there was a confederation of perhaps 130 or 
140 cities, in which Rome was the predominant 
partner. As Rome's power grew, she gradually 
amalgamated the cities into her empire, but the 
conditions imposed were usually very moderate — 
a great contrast to Greek States. The three main 
conditions were : 

(r) Peace. The smaller states were not allowed 
to fight among themselves; the Pax Romana was 
a matter of policy. 

(2) Rome represented the subject communities 
to the outside world, i. e. controlled their foreign 
policy. 

(3) She expected aid from them in war. Apart 
from this the cities had a large measure of freedom. 

It was not until the Hannibalic War that a breach 
was made in this policy. Then a new kind of 
Roman arose — instead of Fabius Cunctator there is 
Marcellus, who plundered Syracuse of its works 
of art, and practised cruelty towards the population 
of Sicily. The hand of Rome became heavy on her 



